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up from time to time, giving to many minds the
sense of having in their presence an inflexible, inex-
orable, predetermined process. I may first observe
that, in the popular mind, there is a manifest associa-
tion of political innovation with scientific advance.
It is not uncommon to hear a politician supporting
nn argument for a radical reform by asserting that
this is an Age of Progress, and appealing for proof of
the assertion to the railway, the gigantic steamship,
the electric light, or the electric telegraph. Now it
is quite true that, if Progress be understood with its
only intelligible meaning, that is, as the continued
production of new ideas, scientific invention and
scientific discovery are the great and perennial sources
of these ideas. Every fresh conquest of Nature by
man, giving him the command of her forces, and every
new and successful interpretstion of her secrets, gene-
rates a number of new ideas, which finally displace
the old ones, and occupy their room. But, in the
Western world, the mere formation of new ideas does
not often or necessarily create a taste for innovating
legislation. In the East, no doubt, it is otherwise.
Where a community associates the bulk of its social
usages with a religious sanction, and again associates
its religion with an old and false interpretation of
Nature, the most elementary knowledge of geography
or physics may overthrow a mass of fixed ideas con-
cerning the constitution of society. An Indian youth.
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